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Store Open Saturday Evenings 


ae Department Ready 


= fl ALE’S is the toy head. 
"rm quarters of the town 


~ One entire floor devoted 
to toys of every descrip. 
tion. Prices are the lowest 
to be found anywhere 
and assortments are the 
largest. Buy early, before 
the crowds begin to come. 


Items from Tosland 


LITHOGRAPHED TIN COFFEE SET—Be::\;; 
fully decorated in blue: 14 piece set: one 
tray, 9x13 inches, six cups and saucers a d 


one coffee pot: Smaller sets, 8 
packed in box 50c Biedeu With Haye DC 
HANDSOME FULL JOINTED KESTNER DOLL 
19 inches tall: with best quality body: bisqu 


head with pretty sweet face: eyes that 
©) open and close: eyelashes; lovely cur ly 

hair: lace stockings: ppt Sic a | 

slippers: fancy chemise, Special 25 


HORSE AND SAND CART—Felt covered horse on platform: two-wheel cart, rainted 
red on the inside and varnished outside; cart 6144x8% inches; horse 914 inches high 95c 


No Ifs or Ands About it 


You are entitled 
to credit at this 
big store. No 
matter who you 
are, where you 
work, or how 
much you earn 
per month. Your 
trade is worth 
something to us. 
Your Name on our 
books is the same 
as Cash. We want 
you to use our 
Credit department 
—tThis store is a 
Credit store. Any 
one p‘urchasing . 
here may ask the 


sales people to 
open an account J 
with them, and # 
pay the bill on ff 
Easy payments, 
J by the week or 
month, as you i) 
prefer. All we ask! gM rca 
is a_ little down, 
and $1.00 a week. You are to be the Valve of the 
values and prices we place upon new and up - to - 
date merchandise. 


“IRISH MAIL’? HAND CAR—Extra strong; built on low, broad lines; geared on the sam 
principle as an automobi is easy running; painted green and stenciled 5 
e rams O. MUMINEME S inccoiscnt ce ete 00 


1149 to 1159 MARKET STREET "*sie.cn"" 
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979 to 987 MARKET ST., 25 to 33 SIXTH ST. 
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| This Volume covers the period of the industrial disturbances of 
last year, and will prove useful to Unions for reference purposes. 
Apply at Office, ; ; : ; : 316 Fourteenth St. 
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| LABOR CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 


A CHECK TO JAPANESE sephaelanial 
y ALVA JOHNSTON IN THE “SACRAMENTO BEE.’ 
\ccording to their own figures, the Japanese num- 
about 7,000 in this county, and about 1,500 of 
- live in the city. The rate at which they are 
neveasing is low enough now to make a trustworthy 
“mate possible. If the present conditions continue, 
Sacramento will never be able to boast a brown 
population much in excess of the figures named. 
jhe Japanese Government permits only students, 
merchants and travelers to come to the United 
Stites, and evasions of this restrictive law are de- 
creasing. Indirect immigration, by way of Hawaii 
wid through other detours is being stopped, or con- 
rably reduced. 
{he Japanese Government, to secure the friendship 
the United States, has given way to the sentiment 
principle of the people of the Pacific Coast 
gainst Asiatic whether Chinese, Japanese, 
udu or Korean, so they be of the indigestible 
reign sort. Those Japanese who are here want 
have more of their countrymen with them; they 
suy they would like to have many come and help 
them develop the State. To explain this to the 
home Government, the Sacramento Valley Japanese 
\ssociation, a strong organization, recognized as 
wing authority by all of that race within the ter- 
tory named, a few months ago sent to Japan a 
resentative. loaded down with petitions, statistics 
nd credentials. His mission had the support of 
virtually all the Japanese in the United States—some 
200,000 they declare themselves to be—and_ nearly 
| of them are in the States which border on the 
The representative came back with 
the report that he could not get the Japanese Minis- 
ter to listen to him. One thing only would_ the 
Government agree to do for its subjects over here, 
which was to forward them their wives. 


labor, 


Pacific Ocean. 


Deeply disappointed at this failure, the leaders at 
lirst evolved the dazzling project of combining the 
Japanese in this country and raising enough money 
ly subseriptions to secure a parliamentary interest 


i home. They experienced not the slightest doubt 
it such an interest could be secured, if there were 
hough subscriptions. A meeting was planned at 
Which all prominent Japanese were to assemble and 
deliberate on the means of influencing Parliament, 
and swinging it around to their way of thinking. 
lhe plan was agitated for a while, but the Japanese 
nsul at San Francisco discouraged it. 

So, for the present, the Japanese in this country 
ve lost hope of getting assistance from those of 
‘heir own race who are yet back in Japan, in the 
great work of developing the State. 


Many prophets have warned Californians against 
yellow races, and the peril they have most in- 
ntly foreboded from the admission of large 

mbers of these peoples is that the white population 
be divided, as in slavery days in the South, 
classes—landed proprietors and paupers. Pict- 

ures have been drawn often, and in lively colors, of 

“lifornia when it is the home of an aristocracy 
‘andlords, with a yellow horde in about the same 

ndition as slaves, and a mass of Americans lower 

sut the Japanese, although foreclosed of a 
re population sufficient to give the prediction a 
test. have yet indicated on a smaller scale that 
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Special Labor Commissioner for California, H. 
Weinstock, has made his report to Governor Gillett 
on conditions existing in France. The report deals 
with the questions of labor in that country, which he 
finds to be the most difficult of any in Europe, and 
is as follows: 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Governor 


October 17, 1908. 
To His Excellency, James N. Gillett, 
Sacramento, iCal. 

Dear Sir: -I have the honor to hand you herewith 
the sixth installment of my advance partial report 
in the execution of the commission I hold from you 
as special labor commissioner, to examine into the 
labor conditions and labor laws of foreign coun- 
tries and to report thereon to you, the executive 
of the State of California. 

This installment will deal with the labor laws and 
the labor conditions which I found in France, where 
I made an extensive investigation among labor 
authorities in official, economic and industrial life. 

The organization of labor in France is still in a 
very rudimentary condition. Sixty years ago, when 
trades unions in England were already free from 
legislative control, it was still an offense against 
common law for a handful of French workmen to 
take joint action with a view to obtaining better 
conditions from their employer, and it is only since 
1884 that trades unions in France have been recog- 
In some countries this might have been a 
sufficiently long period to permit of a fair amount of 
settling down; but the testimony of practically all 
the experts whom I have consulted shows that 
the conditions in France are peculiarly unfavorable 
to the efficient working of the machinery. The 
French workman’s strong aversion to discipline and 
restraint tends, in the first place, to keep him outside 
of any organization, and the result is that the dis- 
ciplined forces of labor represent only a small frac- 
tion of the great body of workers. Side by side with 
impatience of control there appears to be, in the 
French workman’s character, a deep-rooted mistrust 
of those in authority, whether his own clected repre- 
sentatives or government officials. No real confi- 
dence is placed in any one man or small body of 
men. There are innumerable splits and dissensions, 
hut there is little tnited action. 

No other country in Europe faces so difficult a 
situation as does France in dealing with labor prob- 
lems. This is due not only to the fact that politics 
and labor questions in France are hopelessly mixed, 
hut also because of the peculiar temperament of the 
French emplover and the French wage-earner. 

The leading French labor leaders frankly admitted 
to me that the French workman is mercurial, ex- 
citable. impetuous, hasty. lacking in self-control, 
and. therefore. very hard to discipline. A most con- 
servative and level-headed French labor leader said 
to me that the tendency of the French wage-earner 
is first to delegate power to his leaders, and then at 
the supreme moment to snatch it out of their hands. 
This neculiar temperament leads to many reckless 
and ill-advised strikes. 

The attitude and the temnerament, as a rule. of 
the French emplover also adds no little to the diffi- 
culty of the situation. A leading authority on the 
question savs: “French employers and employees, as 
a rule don’t know each other, and don’t trust each 
other. Employers, as a rule, are unwilling to discuss 
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WILL PROSPERITY COME? 
BY RICHARD CAVERLY, 

The amount of money that a few men in Wall 
street have been able to make in the present indus- 
trial depression, and the coming financial panic, is 
only limited by the amount of surplus the people 
can accumulate during the periods of “prosperity” 
between each going and coming panic. 

The effect of the recent panic should be a lesson 
to us all, for it forecasts the evils of a greater 
panic, of a financial nature, that may be in store for 
us in the near future. 

Some there are, versed in financial matters, who 
say that under the new currency law, or under some 
similar law that may be enacted, we will have, be- 
cause of the fact that our currency is too elastic, 
the greatest period of business expansion, and con- 
sequent over speculation, that the world has ever 
known, and we might say that this period of excess 
“prosperity” (so-called) will be followed by the 
wildest days of financial panic that mortal man ever 
saw. 

Thomas C. Shotwell, a well-known financial writer, 
recently said: 

“The public must not forget for one minute that 
stocks are very high and that the gold standard has 
been abolished by the Aldrich law. Stocks are not 
advancing on earnings or on business, but because 
of world-wide inflation. Not only has United States 
money been debased in value, but the gold mines of 
the world are producing the yellow metal at an un- 
precedented rate, and there is no inflation so dan- 
gerous as that based upon an increase in basic 
money.” 

Business failures in the United States for the week 
ending November 19th number 273, against 267 the 
preceding week, 265 in the same week in 1907, 212 
in 1906, 224 in 1905, and 193 in 1904. 

To show the wild speculation now going on in 
Wall street, the reports show that on November 
20th the number of shares of stocks sold was 

169.551 against 289,629 a year ago. The par value 
of bonds sold was $4,445,000, against $2,103,000 last 
year, 

The year 1907 drew to a close with a small num- 
ber of failures on record, but in October of that 
year the crash came with a suddenness that took our 
breath away. The last quarter of 1907 showed 3635 
failures, against 2770 the year before. 

Last year (1907) closed with 11,725 failures, the 
liabilities amounting to $197,385,225, the largest num- 
her of bankruptcies since 1904, when 12,199 were re- 
ported. The liabilities, however, are the largest 
since 1896, when they were $226,096,134. 

During the first quarter of 1908 there were 4,909 
failures, with the largest number of these, 1,949, oc- 
curring in January. The liabilities of these failures 
amounted to $75,706,191. 

The second quarter brought 3,800 failures, May 
having the highest, number (1,379) credited to it. 
Last year, for the same quarter, the failures were 
only 2,471. 

The third quarter comes with a total of 3,457 
failures, the heaviest number falling to July. 

This shows a gradual decrease for each quarter, 
but yet shows a large increase in comparison with 
the corresponding months of the previous year. 

The nine months for 1908 show 12,166 failures, 
with liabilities of $179,677,523, actually more fail- 
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ures than were registered for the entire year of 
1907, but with less money involved. In the banking 
realms the panic played the greatest havoc. 

For the nine months of 1908 the reports show a 
total of 174 bank failures, against 29 during the same 
months last year. 

The greatest damage was done during the last 
three months of 1907, however, for before the year 
closed the failures ran up to 132. 

The liabilities of the banks failing this year 
amount to $116,108,661. In 1906 there were only 58 
bank failures reported, with liabilities of $18,805,380. 

Railway statistics for the year are coming in very 
slow, but the figures obtained so far show that the 
panic has dealt the railroads a severe blow. 

The total mileage covered in 1907, from January 
to June 30th, was 227,454, giving the companies 
gross earnings of $2,589,105,578. In other words, 
an earning rate of $11,333 per mile. 

The total mileage covered the first six months of 
this year is 230,000, with an earning power of only 
$2,450,000,000, or only $10,652 per mile, a decrease 
of $139,105,578 for the total number of miles covered, 
and $731 on each mile. 

As a result of losses sustained, the railroads had 
to economize. The policy of retrenchment affected 
the employees first. The result was that thousands 
of workmen were thrown out of employment. It is 
estimated that the loss to the railroad companies 
alone is at the rate of $50,000,000 each month, or 
a total loss for the year directly following the panic, 
of over half a billion dollars. 

And so, the ideal to which modern civilization as- 
pires looms far above and beyond us, and in our 
race toward perfection our falls are as frequent as 
they are painful. 

The cynic finds many a pretext for his jeer; the 
honest reformer many a reason for discouragement. 
Let us hope that there is no financial panic in store 
for us in the near future. 

ee 
Orpheum. 

The programme for next week at the Orpheum 
is in every respect novel and delightful. Among 
the new acts will be Castellane and Brother, a couple 
of daring and skillful cyclists and acrobats. Miss 
Felice Morris, daughter of the late Felix Morris, 
will appear in a one-act comedy by Frances Wilson, 
entitled “The Old, Old Story.” She will be sup- 
ported by Charles C. Silk and Russell Bassett. 
Harry Linton and Anita Laurence will appear in a 
pretty comedy skit, named “Married Now,” which 
enables Mr. Linton to display his talent as a vocalist 
and Miss Laurence her ability as a danseuse. Happy 
Jack Gardner, an immense favorite as a burnt-cork 
monologist and singing comedian, will introduce a 
brand new assortment of jokes and witticisms. Next 
week will be the last of Hall McAllister in “The 
Girl of the Times,’ Raymond and Caverly, The 
Four Orans, and of the comic opera “The Naked 
Truth,” of which George W. Leslie is the bright, 
particular star. An interesting incident of the per- 
formance will be a new series of Motion Pictures 
which deal with an event of great interest. 

ee 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S WARNING. 

It is not necessary nor fitting here that a general 
argument should be made in faver of popular insti- 
tutions; but there is one point, with its connections, 
not so hackneyed as most others, to which I ask 
a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital 
on an equal footing with, if not above, labor, in the 
structure of government. * * * Labor is the su- 
perior of capital and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration. * * * No men living are more worthy 
to be trusted than those who toil up from poverty; 
none less inclined to take or touch what they have 
not honestly earned. Let them beware of surrender- 
ing a political power, which they already possess, 
and which, if surrendered, will surely be used to close 
the door of advancement to such as they, and to fix 
new burdens and disabilities upon them, till all of 
liberty shall be lost—President Lincoln’s Message 
of December 3, 1861. 
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A CHECK TO JAPANESE INVASION. 
(Continued from Page 3) 


they would decline to take the place assigned to them 
in this horoscope of the State’s future. 

Instead of becoming a dependent class, the Japan- 
ese are more prone to become conquerors, and to 
make their own whatever portion of country or 
town they choose to occupy, passively allowing the 
prejudice they unconsciously excite to oust the 
original inhabitants. The residents as:a rule do 
not insist on their right to live on their own prop- 
erty, if it is situated in a section which the Japan- 
ese are Over-running, any more than a Hindu tarries 
to plead his title to the land he lives on, when the 
cholera commences to spread over the district. 

The 1,500 Japanese in Sacramento have a daily 
newspaper, two banks and about twenty stores of 
one kind or another. Besides they have brokers, 
real estate men, interpreters who advise although 
they do not plead, physicians who have renounced 
the practice of magic, and these are almost exclu- 
sively Japanese in their patronage. Many of the 
aristocratic mansions of early days are cheap lodg- 
ing-houses for the Japanese. The race is self-sup- 
porting and independent in most things. At first 
they formed the habit of going to Chinatown to 
gamble, but even this has been pretty well nation- 
alized. 

The Japanese manage to supply all castes and 
classes of society for themselves, bringing in their 
civilization with them instead of taking a place in 
the civilization they find. In the country, it is the 
same. The Japanese are content to receive wages 
for a while, but by hanging together in a close or- 
ganization they are usually able before long to 
achieve their object of gaining control of the coun- 
try for themselves. And where this is the case, the 
territory the Japanese occupy might as well be an 
Indian Reservation or a Death Valley, for all its 
social connection with the rest of the commonwealth. 
The Japanese quarters in cities and the Japanese 
farming communities constitute so much territory 
taken away from this country and given to the 
Emperor. The rent is received in this country, 
perhaps, but the allegiance and profit cross the Pa- 
cific. If the Japanese are continued for any length 
of time in the right to acquire real estate, their 
property will become Japanese provinces in every- 
thing but location. 

The necessity for looking at the Japanese invasion 
seriously has passed for the time, although their 
seizure of rich agricultural districts, and the power- 
ful competition their thorough organization can 
bring against white labor may be sorely felt and de- 
claimed- against for years. At any rate, it will be 
an excellent thing for Californians to judge care- 
fully of the influence of the Japanese on the State, 
while their judgment is not thrown out by the pros- 
pect of unlimited inflow of the people of that race. 

Another thing worth noticing will be the numbers 
of this population; whether the restrictions applied 
in the home country really keep the brown people 
away as well as might be wished. 

aS eee 


Happiness is a desirable thing, but it is not the 
chief end of man. The young man or woman who 
starts out in life with personal happiness as a goal 
will never get there, and will be craving and miser- 
able all along the fruitless way. “The only happi- 
ness a brave man ever troubled himself about much,” 
says rugged old Thomas Carlyle, “was happiness 
enough to get his work done.” When we set up a 
purpose beyond our own happiness, and follow it, 
happiness will follow us in its turn. 

——_p————___—_ 


Cause For THANKS.—“Here’s a piece ’bout a rich 
man’ what can’t sleep in de night.” 

“Dat’s kaze his conscience hu’ts him.” 

“My! Thank de Lawd I ain’t no rich man!”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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Carriages and buggies for work or play. 

Carriage Co., 23 Dolores St. 


Pacific 


26K 


Rosenblum & Abraham 


Tailors for Men 


A full line of foreign and domestic 
novelties. Union Label Used. 


937 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCIS2%0 


The Question of Furnishing a Home is An Important One. 
But It is Easily Answered by ThatOne Word— 


CREDIT 


Ze These days it is quite pos 


sible for any one to enjoy 


Home Comforts, yes, even 


Luxuries, though thei: 
means be very limited and 


their income small. 

ee Simply come to our store, 
—Pick out your goods — 
Tell us who you are—Pay 
down what you can and the 


: rest as you can. 

if { Our Credit Prices are 
= 2 the Same as if You 
$1 a Week Paid Spot Cash 


Buys This China Closet -rhat’s How Liberal We Are 
eS ey 


Newman’s 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS 
STOVES 


CLOTHING FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


2200-2212 Mission Street 


The BIG Installment House—Mission at 18th 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


La Natividad 
Havana Cigars 


UNION MADE 


ANTBUSTEW 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARconaut SHIRES 


MUNICIPAL VENTURES RETURN 
PROFITS. 

The labor movement is committed to municipal 
wnership of public utilities. Naturally, under the 
ipetitive system, there is opposition to any change 
+, existing conditions. Several San Francisco papers 
us, in and out of season, what terrible things 
ald happen should we acquire that which belongs 

‘he community, although there is a marked tend- 

to exclude the water system from the list of 
desirable purchases.” During the middle of the 
ath there was held a convention in Sacramento 

dealt with the question under discussion. We 
ie the Sacramento Bee of November 19th: 

(he League of California Municipalities spent a 

itable two hours last night at the Union Repub- 
, Club in the discussion of the ownership of 
ic utilities. The discussion was mainly histori- 
and was valuable because so many representa- 
; of cities were at hand with concrete data bear- 
on the experience of municipal governments in 
mess. 
nvariable success has been the rule in all cases 
‘alifornia where municipalities have ventured to 
iuct public utilities, according to the reports sub- 
ed. A notable fact is that it has been attained, 
after the cost of the commodity has been greatly 
uced and the service widely increased in scope 
| efficiency. 
lhe most signal successes have been achieved with 
er plants and there was no venture spoken of 
night which had not been profitable almost from 
the first and a source of pride to the city. This 
happy condition appeared to be largely due to the 
viplicity of handling compared to other things, 
hich require expert knowledge and constant atten- 
. such as electric light plants. Wherever electric 
ighting plants have been installed by cities success 
as followed, although comparatively few have un- 
lertaken them. 
TROUBLES OF SANTA CRUZ. 

Mayor S. A. Palmer of Santa Cruz was the first 
() accept an invitation to speak and he briefly de- 

ribed the water plant and lighting system owned 

that city. These have been so satisfactorily oper- 

d that the people stand ready to vote to enlarge 
them at any time. In fact, bonds for $25,000 are 

proposed for additions to the lighting plant 
and a similar amount will be asked for a municipal 
\ arg, 

“Later in the evening J. B. Mayer, a councilman 

Santa Cruz, said that water is being sold for 
‘ifty cents per house now in the residence districts, 
the water being supplied from wells. 
» the result of a fight with the private company 
still in the city, during the heat of which the water 
vas given away. The profits are diverted to the 
general funds of the city, not to the interest and 
redemption of the bonds that were floated to install 

plant. 

‘Councilman Mayer declared that rate-payers 
should not pay for the plant, but the property owners 
and tax payers, claiming that if the plant was paid 
for by the rate-payers the property owners wouid 
receive all the permanent benefits at little cost. 

RIVERSIDE PLANT. 

‘The lighting plant at Riverside and the munici- 
pally owned rock quarry and crusher were described 
ly Mayor George S. Evans. Electricity is purchased 
trom the Edison Company, and in addition the city 
uvdntains a plant of its own, which is operated gen- 
crally in the early evening hours. The original cost 

s $200,000. Now, out of the profits of from 
11,000 to $12,000 a year, 5 per cent is set aside for 

depreciation fund. An effort was made to put 

‘lis fund at interest until it became a total of $50,000, 

but in the absence of any legal way to invest the 

Money it is not earning anything. The system is 

“veaper and more satisfactory than the private com- 
ly’s originally in the field. Cluster lights are 

(sing the place of arcs, as they cost less and have 
her efficiency. 

While privately owned the Riverside water sys- 

n is practically a municipal affair. The stock is 

ned by the townspeople, and there are no divi- 


This low rate . 
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dends. The city owns its own teams. One feature 
is the care of the trees on the streets, which the 
city insists on planting and caring for, and prevents 
the trimming, except by its own experts. The re- 
sult is that every street is lined on both sides with 
trees, and each street is known for the species of 
trees that add to its beauty. 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT A YEAR. 

“Santa Ana makes a profit of $12,000 annually on 
its water plant, according to Ransom Reed, the city’s 
street superintendent. This on a gross income of 
$24,000. There are 2,000 taps and 9,000 people, who 


' pay $1 for 7,500 gallons of water. The pumping can 


be done by steam for less than the electric power 
company can do it for 1 cent a horse-power hour, 
lifting from wells sixty feet deep. 

“The trials of the Pasadena people in their fight 
to install a lighting plant and to meet the attacks of 
the Edison Company, against which it now com- 
petes, were told by City Engineer S, J. Van Ornum. 

“Pictures of artesian wells supplying the city of 
San Bernardino were displayed by Mayor J. J. Han- 
ford, President of the League. The water from 
the wells is stored in reservoirs and flows to the 
consumer by gravity. The plant cost nearly half 
a million dollars. The rate is as low as 4 cents per 
thousand gallons and even at that the estimated in- 
come for the coming year will be $54,000, the sur- 
plus counted on being $20,000. Mayor Hanford said 
that cities could not make a better investment than 
to buy their own water plants. 

SAN FRANCISCO’S LOSS. 

“After City Clerk Alfred Davis of Santa Barbara 
had given some interesting data on the origin and 
condition of the plant there, H. H. Mason, Secretary 
of the League of Municipalities, brought out the 
interesting fact that if San Francisco had purchased 
the Spring Valley plant thirty years ago, when it 
was offered to her for $16,000,000, the plant would 
now have paid for itself and all betterments, the 
present works would have been duplicated and have 
made a total profit of $17,000,000. 

“Secretary Mason said that these facts showed 
that it were better to pay even an excess price for 
a water plant if necessary than to allow it to con- 
tinue in the hands of a private corporation. The 
benefits always accrue in the way of betterments 
and extensions, clearer water and better fire pro- 
tection and the profits go to the people. That there 
is a strong sentiment in favor of municipally owned 
water is evident from the recent 6-to-1 vote in San 
Francisco on bonds, in spite of the Spring Valley’s 
$100,000 corruption fund. The principle of city 
ownership will always be indorsed when put up to 
the people in an intelligent way. 

“C. N. Kirkbride, City Attorney of San Mateo, 
said that the cities around San Francisco Bay should 
unite to acquire and conserve the water systems be- 
fore it is too late. $. J. Relph, City Trustee of 
Sonora, spoke of the wonderful amount of water 
available in this end of the State, and City Trustee 
C. W. Iredale, discoursed on the recent famine in 
Mill Valley, which was due to the stinginess and 
incompetency of the private water company there.” 


It is incumbent upon the organized men of labor 
to continue with greater enthusiasm than ever be- 
fore, the duty of organizing the yet unorganized 
workers; to go among them and, both by precept 
and practice, bring home to them the great truth 
that in the organized labor movement of our coun- 
try we aim to make universal the gospel of justice, 
human liberty, and human brotherhood.—A merican 
Federationist. 

————_—__ @&__-__— 

The new National Federation of Weavers held its 
first convention at Fall River, Mass., with twenty- 
eight unions represented. The United Textile Work- 
ers’ Union, from which the Weavers’ Unions have 
withdrawn, is opposing the effort. 

———@- —— 

Try our “Nickel In” 5c or “Blue Diamond” 12%4c 
cigar. None better made in San Francisco. Clay 
and corn cob pipes wholesale for “smokers.” Also 
pure cigar clippings at Thrane Bros., 1800 Market. ** 


THE Clothiers of 


San Francisco 


FOR HONEST VALUES 
— TRADE WITH US— 


ROOS BROS. 


Fillmore at 
O'Farrell 


Van Ness at 


Registered 


Betta Bread 


Than we bake you cannot find. 


Baking is our business. We don’t do 
anything else. All our bread for sale 
wherever good bread is sold. 


_ See that your bread has our label. It 
1s put on every loaf for your sake. 


California Baking Co. 
Fillmore at Eddy 


Visit the LARGEST and MOST SANITARY 
Bake Shop in the West. You are Welcome. 


wion= UNITED BReWEp 


To 


DRINK BEER 
See that this Label is on 
the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


WHEN YOU 


UNION MEN 
and WOMEN 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnish 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 


bearing this Label. 

The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. ; 

Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address 3964 
Mission Street. 


S. N. WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing sol 
== THREE BIG STORES == 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 
(Continued from Page 3) 


with workmen, and workmen are unwilling to re- 
spect arrangements made in their name.” 

The result, under these circumstances, cannot be 
otherwise than very strained relations between em- 
ployers and their workmen. 


ENTANGLED WITH SOCIALISM. 

The labor question in France is hopelessly entan- 
gled with socialism and socialism in that country 
stands for political action. 

At the last general election the socialists cast 
869,000 votes, and they have today 75 representatives 
out of 584 members of the lower house. This has 
brought about a tendency on the part of the French 
workman to devote his energies to politics, rather 
than to economic unionism, and this in turn has led 
to much disappointment on the part of many so- 
-ialistic wage-earners who expected much in the way 
of a betterment in their material conditions as the 
result of political action, and who now advocate the 
direct and sudden strike instead of looking for relief 
to politics. This strong leaning in the direction of 
the strike is encouraged by the anarchistic elements 
«izong the socialists and the unionists. 

The tendency of wages in France since 1906 has 
been upward in the printing and building trades, 
and either stationary or downward in all other trades. 

The average wage for an unskilled workman in 
Paris is 80c to 90c a day, and for skilled labor from 
$1.60 to $2 a day. The average wage for all of 
France in the printing trades is 9c a day. The build- 
ing trades pay 16c to 18c an hour, with ten hours’ 
work a day in the summer, and about one hundred 
and ten hours’ work a month in winter. Pick and 
shovel men earn from 75c to $1.10 a day in the prov- 
inces. In Paris, owing to the extraordinary demand 
caused by the building of the subway, these workers 
have been receiving from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. Paris 
wages, however, are not a guide for the wages in 
France. 

The secretary of the Labor Federation made the 
statement that in the making of clay pipes, for ex- 
ample, at Omar, a town about 120 miles from Paris, 
a team of three, consisting of a man, woman and 
boy, will earn collectively, $5.60 a week, with a work- 
ing day of twelve hours. A strike is now on in 
this industry for an increase in wages for the team 
of 5c a day. He also stated that women are em- 
ployed in the provinces in making watch chains, 
for example, for which they receive 25¢ a day, while 
the same sort of work in Paris commands a wage of 
$1.50 a day. 

WORKING DAY TWELVE HOURS. 


The legal working day in France is twelve hours, 
though the iron workers have a ten-hour day, and 
the printing trades, as the result of a national strike 
in 1906, have a nine-hour day. 

All sides agree that the cost of living in France 
has increased materially, some authorities placing 
the increase at from 10 to 15 per cent, and some 
putting it as high as from 25 to 30 per cent. Figures 
published during my sojourn in Paris by the Assist- 
ance Publique, or poor-law department, which man- 
ages the public hospitals and is consequently a very 
large buyer of all kinds of food supplies, show that 
the cost of living, for food stuffs, has increased by 
18 per cent during the last four years. 

‘The situation in France of labor unions is unlike 
that of any other country in Europe. The govern- 
mental attitude toward labor unions seems eccentric 
and illogical. To illustrate: On the one hand we 
find the municipality of Paris, so far back as 1891, 
erecting a splendid and costly labor temple, which 
has since been occupied by 250 labor unions, not 
only free to them of all expense, but with an annual 
subsidy of $22,000 for the conduct of a free labor 
bureau. This would indicate that the political au- 
thorities are in sympathy with organized labor, and 
desire to aid and encourage it. On the other hand, 
however, labor unions are not permitted under the 
law to own property. The only explanation offered 
for this strange attitude is that the authorities fear 
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that the ownership of property would give too much 
strength and power to the unions. 

The absurdity of this provision seems to have 
forced itself on the attention of legislators, some of 
whom are now endeavoring to have this law re- 
pealed, but strange to say, labor untontsts, as a rule, 
do not want the law changed. They prefer that 
unions shall not own property, in order to remain 
legally irresponsible. 

It is difficult to get reliable information about the 
actual strength of labor unions in France. 

The government depends, for its information, 
upon the unions, who, in recent years, have adopted 
the policy of either withholding or giving misleading 
information, in order to hide their real strength. 
However, from statements made to me by labor 
union secretaries, it is safe to say that there are from 
800,000 to 900,000 organized wage-earners in France, 
out of which number there are, perhaps, 500,000 
in the General Federation of Labor. 

The increase in the membership of the General 
Federation of Labor for this year of 140,000 has been 
unusually large, due to the fact that 50,000 coal 
miners enrolled themselves as members. 

UNIONISM IS GROWING. 

Even the opponents of unionism in France con- 
cede that it is growing, but some of them maintain 
that such growth is not so rapid as in other countries. 

The labor unionists in France are far more revo- 
lutionary than those of Germany or Italy, and their 
more recent aggressive methods in endeavoring to 
obtain favorable legislation and to enforce their de- 
mands upon employers, have at times led to serious 
riots, all of which have tended to antagonize public 
sentiment and t6 create a growing hostility toward 
organized labor. 

The claim is made by employers that French labor 
leaders strive to foment trouble by frightening em- 
ployers and by dominating labor. 

The further claim is made by employers that there 
are those among the ‘Reds” (the socialists) who are 
constantly preaching to wage-earners that they should 
diminish their output. 

(a) Because they say that a small wage deserves 
only a small effort. 

(b) To make work for more hands. 

(c) In order to cripple and ultimately destroy 
capitalistic industries, and thus sooner pave the way 
for socialism. 

As a rule, employers do not recognize the labor 
unions, and persistently refuse to deal, or to discuss 
matters with their representatives. 

During the past three years there has been a very 
pronounced movement on the part of employers to 
organize, in order colle:tively to meet strikes. 

Several mutual strike insurance associations have 
been organized among employers. One of these as- 
sociations within two years has accumulated a strike 
fund of $3,000,000, and another association carries 
strike risks of over $7,000,000. 

When an employer has a strike he is allowed, dur- 
ing the life of the strike, a daily amount to cover 
his operating expenses, minus the pay-roll of the 
strikes. 

It is claimed that the organization of employers 
and the existence of the strike insurance fund have 
had an important influence in restraining what would 
otherwise have been many reckless and unwarranted 


strikes. (To be concluded next week.) 


—_————_@______- 
The Department of Labor at Washington is hav- 
ing printed a report covering twenty-five years 
showing that there were 36,767 strikes and 1,546 
lockouts in the United States from 1881 to 1905, in- 
clusive, a total of 38,303 labor disturbances, involv- 
ing in all 199,945 establishments of different kinds. 
There were 6,728,048 men involved in strikes and 
716,231 employees were locked out, making the 
grand total of laboring people affected by the labor 
disturbances within that period 7,444,279. 


The lodges of the railroad clerks of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad wili make 
another effort to have a system agreement made be- 
tween the road and the clerks. 


Chas. Lyons 


London Tailor 


UNION LABEL USED 


To Order $20 up 
Trousers $5 up 
Overcoats $25 up 


Sa 


771 MARKET ST. Between Third and 


Fourth Sts. 


731 VAN NESS AVE. Between Turk 
1432 FILLMORE ST. 


Between Ellis 
and O'Farrell 


Three Beds 
for the 
Price of One 


Metal beds at a third and even a fourth the 


usual price. 


Over a thousand beds. Sixty shapes and 


colors to choose from. And you will get the 


bed you choose—rails and casters with it. 


$1.50 for the regular four dollar patterns. 
$2.00 for the regular seven dollar kind. 
They are all three-quarter or single beds— 


all good ones—and the prices are almost dona- 
tions. 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


1049 Market Street 


OPPOSITE McALLISTER 


~FROM THE METAL TRADES EMPLOYERS. 

‘lere are two letters, bearing date of November 
1:4, that give the official position of the employers 
3 in the California Metal Trades Asso- 


“presented 

ciation : 

the Members of the California Metal Trades 
-lssociation— 

‘ENTLEMEN: Under separate wrapper you will 

printed notice referring to the change in hours 

1. come into force December 1, 1908, and suggest 
you post the same in your shops so as to save 
selves the innumerable questions which will 

wise come from your employees. 

Should you post any notice other than the en- 
i, kindly forward a copy at once to this Asso- 
nm for our files. Respectfully, 

“EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.” 

the Members of the California Metal Trades 
Association— 

ENTLEMEN: The Executive Committee of this 

ciation wishes to advise you that it was the 

re mmendation of a special committee, consisting 

Messrs. Scott, Eva, Tynan and Postlethwaite, 

operatives not belonging to the Iron Trades 

( cil should also be given the benefit of the 15 

minutes reduction in workday on December 1, 1908. 

he Executive Committee wishes further to ad- 
that it indorses this recommendation. Respect- 
“H. F. Davis, Secretary.” 
—® 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
vext Sunday, November 29th, is the regular meet- 
ing day of No. 21. There is considerable business 
transact, and members are urged to attend. The 
set is 1 o'clock, and the place the Labor Temple 
| at 316 Fourteenth street, near Mission. 
|. Cramer died in Yountville on November 5th. 
set type in San Francisco for a good many years, 
| was known to the “old timers.” 
[he papers told of the shooting of William Quin- 
“a printer,” last Saturday night on Fifth street. 
he affair was the result of a duel with a patrol- 
i. Quinlan is unknown to the officers of No. 21. 

\\V. G. Zoeller, formerly of the job branch, sends 
etings to his friends. He is in Chicago, is now 
narried man, and reports the condition of trade 

rly good. 

rs. Louise Moldrup, mother of Mrs. J. A. Snell, 
ied on the 19th inst. The interment took place last 

Saturday in Mount Olivet Cemetery. 

jeu, 


rinting circles. 


\I 


Grossman was known to many in local 
For years he worked in the State 
Printing Office, in the bindery. He was brutally 
murdered a few months ago by Samuel H. Taylor, 
on the outskirts of this city, as a result of a trivial 
dispute over cooking breakfast in one of the camps. 
laylor was sentenced to prison, and a few days ago 
escaped from the County Jail, and is still at large. 
We have a good friend in the Hahnemann Medical 
College—Jesse A. Rice, “printer-medico.” The stu- 
ents publish The Hahnemann Periscope, and Mr. 
Rice is editor and manager. He hasn't forgotten 
his early training in the unions of the Coast, and 
sends a marked copy of his publication to the LaBor 
CLARION with the declaration that “we show our 
lovalty to the printers’ label.’ Of course a new 
nion label appears below Mr. Rice’s name. 
Bartley Tracy, son of President Geo. A. Tracy, 
‘cit last Tuesday on the Asia for a trip to the 
Orient. He will call on Hal White, son of ex- 
Secretary-Treasurer H. L. White, who is in Hong- 
Ong, 
\ young man returned to Paducah, Kentucky, 
here he was born and served his apprenticeship on 
\¢ bi-weekly Thunderer. He had been absent for 
couple of years, and was on holiday, after having 
successfully worked his way up to a desirable posi- 
ion in the Government Printing Office. “I suppose 
‘the people here, Thomas, have heard of the honor 
lat has been conferred on me?” he inquired of 
ne of his old friends. “Yes, they have,” was the 
ratifying reply. “And what,” said the man of fame, 
‘gerly—“what do they say about it, Thomas?” 
‘They don’t say anything,” replied Thomas—“they 
iust laugh!” 
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INDEPENDENT UNION OF TAILORS. 

The Tailor, the official paper of the craft, says in 
the November issue: 

“The misunderstanding of a great many of our 
members regarding the situation in San Francisco 
as between No. 2 and the so-called Independent 
Union still seems to continue in existence, If the 
tailors would look around in their respective com- 
munities, become acquainted with members of other 
trade unions, talk with them, go over the real trade 
union principles and situation generally, they would 
soon understand the fact that there can be no inde- 
pendent union, It is not a union if it is independent, 
and is not so recognized by the labor movement in 
any part of the world where labor organizations 
exist. To be a union and entitled to that kind of 
organization, it must affiliate with the international 
union of its craft and become associated with the 
journeymen tailors of the rest of North America. 
To maintain a hostile attitude, as an independent 
union must do, to the welfare and prosperity and 
progress of every other tailor on this continent and 
that then after maintaining that position there should 
be any tailors defending the position is indeed 
strange. There are no employers in the United 
States in our trade—not one, no matter who they 
are nor where they retard our progress and the 
progress of every journeyman tailor as much as 
one independent union of journeymen. That is di- 
vision where division counts against every tailor. 
Opposition from employers we expect. Opposition 
from our fellow craftsmen we should not have to 
contend with. If every member will apply the San 
Francisco situation to their own city, there will be 
but one opinion upon this subject and that will be 
an unanimous sustaining of No. 2 in their efforts 
to organize San Francisco. There won’t be even 
one voice on the other side of the question.” 


ee 
Carriages and buggies for work or play. Pacific 
Carriage Co., 23 Dolores St. mae 
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j ° POSITIVE NICOTINE 
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.’ the Catalytic Pipe has Four {Important 
| Advantages which can be found in No Other Pipe. 

1. The “ANTIDOTE” needs No Breaking In. 
Every smoker knows the terrors of the first few 
smokes in an ordinary Pipe. The First Smoke in 
“ANTIDOTE” is as sweet as an ordinary Pipe 
sweetened by Long Usage. 

. The “ANTIDOTE” ean not burn The 
Catalytic lining protects the priar. 

3. The “ANTIDOTE” is always Dry even with 
constant smoking. 

- The “ANTIDOTE” scientifically destroys the 
Nicotine, making it evaporate. A’ porous lining 
filled with Coal Tar Particles (Platinum, etc.) is 
placed in the bowl of a briar pipe, this is called the 
Catalyser; the smoke passing over the Catalyser 
produces Formol. This Formol turns all the mois- 
ture and Nicotine into steam, causing it to pass off 
into the air and evaporate. 
| All “ANTIDOTE” Pipes are 


Best French Briar. 
Pipe Repairing Our Specialty 


KASSER BROS. yrs Re 19 MARKET 


S. E. Cor. Steuart, San Francisco 
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hand made, of the 


C. H, ASHLEY, Manager Telephone Market 109 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1909 Mission Street San Francisco 
Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
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The 
suitings. 


paid men and women ? 


nobby Irish tweeds. 
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UNION MADE SUIT 


MADE-TO-ORDER 
LOWER PRICE 


THAN A READY-MADE SUIT 


reason that we can do this is, that we have reduced all our fancy 
winter suitings from 10 per cent to 15 per cent, to make room for spring 
This includes our Irish tweeds. 


Why pay from $30.00 to $35.00 for a ready-made suit made by poorly 


We charge you no more than this—and in many cases not as much— 
for a stylish suit made-to-order from either our fancy winter suitings, or 


Not only this, but these suits have the highest quality of workmanship 
that skilled tailors can give—men who are paid the highest union wages. 


Also the same high grade of trimmings, and linings used in our regular 
made-to-order suits are contained in these. 


% THE IRISH TAILORS * 
7th Street below Market 
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Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S. F. Labor Temple - 312-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 
Ws Je; PORNGS ye on Seaecacss . Seda cece sans oe Editor 


Single subscriptions.................... $1.00 a year 
To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week.. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Entered at Postoffice, 
second class matter. 


San Francisco, Cal., as 


If this paragraph catches the eye of a prospective 
traveler in California, an invitation is extended to 
call on the editor of the LaBor CLARION to discuss the 
matter. We have some railroad transportation to 
sell. 

—_———@___——__ 

Mrs. May E. Leavitt died in Vallejo on November 
20th. She was the wife of L. B. Leavitt and mother 
of D. H. Leavitt, both trade unionists of wide ac- 
quaintance in the State of California. The Lazor 
CLARION extends sympathy to the bereaved in behalf 
of San Francisco friends. 

———_—_—_——_—___&__—___- 

Richard Caverly’s article on the first page deals 
interestingly with figures applied to economic condi- 
tions. Mr. Caverly thinks that a financial panic is 
‘approaching, though he hopes he is mistaken. For 
over thirty years he has made a study of these prob- 
lems, and as statistician of the central body of Val- 
lejo has won recognition as a thinker. 

——— 

The proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention 
of the California State Federation of Labor are to 
hand in bound form. The book has 116 pages and 
cover, is well printed, and shows the careful hand of 
Secretary-Treasurer Geo. W. Bell in its compilation. 
For reference purposes to those interested in the 
labor movement, the book is invaluable, for it depicts 
the efforts to gain advantages for all the people by 
legislative enactments. 

———— ee 

Dr. Harry M. Sherman delivered a very interest- 
ing address last Friday night before the Labor Coun- 
cil on the ravages of tuberculosis, and the best meth- 
ods to prevent the spread of the dread disease. A 
large chart showed the percentage of cases among 
the trades and callings in the industrial world. Dr. 
Sherman gave one of those conversational talks that 
rivet attention, and instructive withal, and there 
isn’t a delegate who heard him who wouldn’t extend 
an invitation for another lecture. 

————-_-———_&_—___ — - 

Here is a characteristic gem from the highly- 
moral News Letter of San Francisco, under date of 
November 14th: 

“The labor agitators and general scalawags, who 
make a living out of the credulity of their victims, 
should take notice of a recent action of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association. When the unfortunate Star of 
Bengal was lost at sea lately, that merciless corpora- 
tion paid every surviving fisherman in full for the 
loss of his tools, put them on half pay, and gave them 
gratuitous hospitality of all kinds. 
combine was not legally compelled to do this, but it 
recognized a moral duty, and, contrary to the ethics 
of demagogues, did not blazon its action from the 
house-tops.” 

Probably the gentleman who wrote the foregoing 
is the individual who, a few weeks ago, said: “If 
I had my way, these horny-tongued peasants would 
have to doff their hats to me whenever they met me 
on the street.” 

And to think that such a writer is filling a vacant 
place on a society(?) journal in San Francisco! 


The predatory_ 
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LOW INITIATION FEES—HIGH DUES. 

Last Friday night, by an emphatic vote, the San 
Francisco Labor Council adopted the following res- 
olution : 

“WHEREAS, It is believed the high initiation fees 
of some unions are retarding the numerical growth 
and weakening the labor movement of this city; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this Council strongly urges and 
advises all unions affiliated with it to place their 
initiation fee at a figure that will not be prohibitive, 
so that any man who wishes to become a unionist 
may do so without hardship to himself.” 

The democracy of the labor movement is epito- 
mized in the protest against high entrance charges. 
If the efforts to aid the toilers mean anything, they 
stand for a willingness to assist those less fortunate 
—a desire to welcome new-comers. While we realize 
that if every man and woman were a member of 
the craft or calling of the organization to which he 
or she would be eligible, there would still remain 
the solution of economic problems, yet we know that, 
from the strength of numbers and the knowledge that 
unionism has done much to aid the toilers, more 
could be done with unanimous help. Therefore a 
first principle should be, and is, among the old-line 
unions, the advocacy of the importance of mission- 
ary work to increase membership—to bring the wan- 
derer inside the fold. 

How can you welcome a man with a club? Why 
not gain by the experiences of those who have been 
on the firing line for half a century or more? If 
they ask an applicant for membership for a five- 
dollar initiation fee, why should a union of recent 
birth require a higher rate? If the main object of 
unionism is to unite, as the name signifies, why adopt 
tactics that have the very opposite effect? These 
are pertinent questions—they are not to be lightly 
cast aside. 

The American Federation of Labor has always 
taken the position that our trade organizations 
should be open—that every man should receive an 
invitation to enter. Beside the importance of this 
stand, the parent body has long advocated high 
dues. There is no weapon like a treasury, provided 
it is well supplied with the sinews of war. A union 
is able to forge ahead, to talk on a business-like 
basis to employers, and do good for its members, 
when it has a substantial bank account. 

The. editor of the Jron Molders’ Journal, John P. 
Frey, referring to high dues, makes the following 
interesting statement: “We may liken dues to the 
horsepower of an automobile. A four-horsepower 
auto will make good headway on smooth and level 
Streets, the sixteen-horsepower roadster will carry 
a party with some degree of speed over a country 
road, but the forty-horsepower tourist will take its 
passengers anywhere, over the roughest roads, up 
the steepest hills, and through the worst mud holes. 
So with dues. The union with low dues has only 
small power; with medium dues it can move along 
with some degree of success in normal times, but the 
high dues trade unions can weather every storm and 
overcome every obstacle with its reserve energy, 
which can be used when the crisis comes, and can 
be depended upon to see the trouble it encounters 
brought to a successful termination.” 

It is useless for a union to intimate that it has 
no relation with its connections in the labor 
world—that it is solely the custodian of its own af- 
fairs. There is a reciprocity that cannot be denied. 
Each is, in some measure, concerned in the action 
of individual unions, and when it comes to the 
broad platform from which spring the basic princi- 
ples of our economic being, it is folly to boast of 
isolation—for there is no such thing. That is the 
argument of the non-unionist. 

As a matter of justice, of self protection, of an 
endeavor to do our duty as trade-unionists, we 
should aid in the formation of a sentiment that will 
effectually prevent the abuse of high initiation fees. 
The remedy is largely one of education. Just as 
soon as men realize their error, they will apply the 
remedy. In the meantime, we need to teach so there 
will be no misunderstanding in the future. 


—_——_— 


JOSEPH F. VALENTINE’S VIEWs, 

Few men are better qualified than the President 
of the International Molders’ Union to express an 
opinion on the relations that should exist bety en 
employers and employed. Here is Mr. Valentine's 
letter to Mr. Davis: 

“CINCINNATI, October 28, 190; 
“FH. F, Davis, Secretary California Metal Trades 
Association— 

“DEAR Sir: During my absence from the of e 
a monthly report (Circular A-9) of your Associat: 4 
was received, and for the first time I was able to give 
it my attention this morning. 

“I have very carefully read what you have had io 
say relative to the restoration of prosperity in the 
metal trades industries on the Pacific Coast, and the 
basis of relationship which should exist between +i 
employers on the one hand, and the employees on tie 
other, so that the industry might prove more profit- 
able to both parties and industrial conflicts become 
reduced to a minimum. Your analysis of the ‘Le:’s 
get together spirit’ is most clear and forceful, and 
as a result of long years of practical experience jy 
dealing with employers and employees, I fully be- 
lieve that if the spirit of your article can be applied, 
it will insure a period of healthful relationship in 
the metal trades industries on the Pacific Coast— 
far more satisfactory than any which has existed in 
the past. 

“It is in this broad field that the future peace of 
our industries can flourish most successfully, and I 
am in most hearty accord with the sentiments you 
have expressed. “Yours truly, 

“JosEPH F. VALENTINE, President,” 


Tt will be a source of satisfaction to Mr. Valentine 
and his associates to see the first step taken next 
week toward the eight-hour day. Mr. Davis, for 
the employers, is just as much concerned, and 
equally as loyal to the agreement. 

en eee, 
ANTI-JAP NOTES. 

CONTRIBUTED BY THE ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 

To the coming Anti-Jap Laundry Convention, to 
be held in this city Sunday, December 6, 1908, at 
222 Van Ness avenue, an invitation will be extended 
to other lines of industries that are up against 
Asiatic competition. One of the purposes of this 
convention is to enlist the interest and attention of 
all those who suffer from such competition and to 
endeavor to have them organize Anti-Jap leagues 
along lines similar to ours. 

The Asiatic Exclusion League will be well repre 
sented, and the following speakers will deliver able 
addresses upon the different phases in connection 
with this Oriental question: O. A. Tveitmoe, An- 
drew Furuseth, P. A. Bergerot, G. B. Benham and 
Frank McGowan. 

The convention will hold two sessions, in the 
afternoon and evening, respectively. An invitation 
will be extended to the supply men engaged in sel!- 
ing laundry goods to be present at our deliberations 
We already have the assurance of the hearty and 
moral support and co-operation of every laundrs 
supply firm in San Francisco. 

One of the principal features of the convention 
will be to advise with and assist the laundry peopl: 
in every community on the coast to organize Anti- 
Japanese Leagues in their respective districts for 
the purpose of combating the Orientals who ar¢ 
now over-running the laundry industry. 

Reports received at headquarters from the variou 
leagues in the bay counties and Stockton and Valle): 
indicate that they are making rapid progress, and 
these leagues will be well represented at the comin 
convention. 

Conditions in Seattle are most appalling in th 
laundry industry. According to official statistics, 
the number of laundries in that city are: White 


ie 


(French and American), 44; Orientals, 56. The 
latter outnumbering the Caucasians, and are increas 
ing continually. The League in this city will mak¢ 
endeavors to organize branches in Seattle and vi 
cinity. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Jon D. Archbold on Rebates. 

Some interesting statements have been made dur- 
‘oo the week in the investigation into the affairs of 
a Standard Oil Company, John D. Archbold, of 
joiier-writing fame, contributed the gem that the 
salar idea that a rebate was a bad thing for the 
onsumer was all wrong. He said that a special 
never worked against the consumer. If the 
shipper got the benefit of a special rate, he immedi- 
.» made that a discount in the cost, and the con- 
i» ser received the benefit. We always thought the 

te was a device to enable trusts to “freeze out” 

vetition, but Mr. Archbold shows us the error 
of the view! 
* * * 
Jorn Burns on Conditions in America. 
scribing American working conditions as he ob- 


ser.cd them during a recent visit, Mr. Burns is 
pes imistic. He thinks the sweat shops of New 
Yo. «, Pittsburg and other great cities present a 
grave problem, and his strictures are severe on child 


Jabor in the south and the breaker boys in the coal 
mins of Pennsylvania. He takes up the railroad 
reports to show the appalling loss of life, and be- 
lie. s the strikes of the country signify deep unrest. 

fy) an interview on his return home, Mr. Burns 
said in part: 

‘When I was in America I visited practically all 
the industrial centers. I visited Pittsburg and the 
Pulman works. So far as the intensity of toil is 
concerned, so far as unhealthy conditions go, and 
especially in so far as the determinations of the mas- 
ters were concerned to take advantage of every 
sellish instinct in the individual, I cannot compare 
the conditions here (England) with those there 
(America). It was brutality, sheer brutality, but 
the brutality was not that of the ignorant animal, 
ut of the wily human being determined to take ad- 
vantage of every sordid motive in every human 
breast, whereby one individual was encouraged to 
work harder, longer and cheaper, not for the benefit 
that he himself derived, but for the still greater 
henelit which accrued to his employer. 

‘There is no hope for labor under those condi- 
There is no hope for humanity. It is bru- 
talizing—I say it and dare a right-thinking person to 
guinsay it. 

“No, I cannot say there is any hope for the 
\merican workman until he adopts or improves on 
our methods. We are not perfect. We have only 
just discovered the way which will lead to industrial 
peace and happiness. We have, however, got the 
people on our side. There is no national character- 
istic to fight against, no almost insuperable racial 
harrier to stand in the way of ultimate success. The 
hardest part of the fight has been won. The thin 
cdge of the wedge has been inserted. The trades 
unions have been recognized and municipal owner- 
ship has been accepted. There is no choice for the 
\merican workmen but to follow us. There is noth- 
ing between him.and the re-barbarization of indus- 
try save the trade union and the trade union prin- 
ciples which are accepted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In that organization I see some hope 
for the American toiler.” 


tons. 


* * * 


Wants Neither Hindu Nor Jap. 

‘he Lodi (California) Herald of November 7th 
Says: 

Offers to work at a low rate of wages have been 
received by several Lodi orchardists and vineyardists 
tom Hindu representatives of Sacramento and San 
l'rancisco, and as promptly rejected. The Lodi man 
(lovs not seem to want the Asiatics on any terms, 
iid does not care to make the start of getting them 
in these parts. 

‘It is said that Sacramento is suffering with an 
‘ux of them and they are swarming all centers 
©. labor.” 

ust as soon as it becomes evident that the work 
brformed is too poor to bother with, and that both 
ndus and Asiatics are devoid of all that makes 
Port and parcel of American citizenship, then the 
ovement to keep clear the white race from the 
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entanglements which it may suffer indefinitely will 
be augmented by support that should now be its 
portion. : 

: ee, Soe 


Center of Organized Labor. 

In a modern brick structure under the shadow of 
the monster pension building at Washington is lo- 
cated the nerve center of the organized labor move- 
ment of the United States and Uncle Sam’s new 
possessions, writes Waldon Fawcett. In these quar- 
ters, which are none too commodious for the strenu- 
ous activities carried on therein, an executive staff 
of upward of three dozen men and women keeps 
in close touch with an army of 2,000,000 artisans in 
every State and Territory in the Union. This bee- 
hive is the national headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor, that great central body that 
exercises jurisdiction over the local workingmen’s 
organizations from one end of the country to the 
other. 

To appreciate the significance of the work car- 
ried on at this place it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the American Federation of Labor and its 
remarkable growth. The first move toward the 
voluntary organization of labor in America was made 
early in the nineteenth century but it gained almost 
no headway until a score of years later. The earliest 
known trade union composed of journeymen was 
the New York society of Journeymen Shipwrights, 
which was legally incorporated in 1803. Unions of 
tailors and carpenters were organized in the metrop- 
olis in 1806 and a union of hatters came into exist- 
ence in 1819, 

The first crusade on the part of organized labor 
was for a ten-hour workday. In the spring of 1840 
President Van Buren issued a proclamation estab- 
lishing the ten-hour day on all government work, 
but it was several years later ere anything approach- 
ing a complete victory was won in the private estab- 
lishments of the country. The year 1851 saw another 
important advance in the labor movement, namely, 
the formation of the first national union by the 
banding together of various local organizations. The 
printers were the pioneers in this progressive step 
and were shortly followed by the iron molders. For 
some years these two classes of artisans were alone 
in their advanced position but with the civil war 
and its significant proclamation abolishing slavery 
a spur was given to the cause of organized labor 
and in 1864 the National Cigarmakers’ Union was 
formed. The Bricklayers and Masons’ International 
Union came into existence soon after and before 
many months had elapsed several other classes of 
toilers had taken the decisive step of formulating 
national bodies. 

The great panic of 1873 gave something of a set- 
back to organized labor for the reason that with the 
shutting down of manufactories and the suspension 
of work generally many toilers were unable to pay 
their dues and in some instances local unions were 
compelled to disband for lack of funds. With the 
advent of somewhat better times organized labor 
gradually took a new lease of life and there was 
nurtured that spirit of expansion which led up to 
the organization of the American Federation of 
Labor in the year 1881. a 

In discussing the matter the other day President 
Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation 
of Labor and the most powerful labor leader in the 
world, pointed out that the development of trades 
unionism in this country may be classified, broadly 
speaking, in three successive periods. The first of 
these intervals saw the rise of the local unions of 
various kinds; the second period was characterized 
by the inception of the idea of the national union; 
and finally, the third era in which we are now living 
has witnessed the amalgamation of these national 
unions into the all-powerful federated body. By 
this amalgamation and centralization of power the 
American working classes have put themselves in a 
position to hold their own with those immense ag- 
gregations of capital—the “trusts” of the industrial 
and commercial world. 


“VOX POPULI, VOX DEI.” 
BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 

It has long been acknowledged that “the voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” The undiscerning 
may hear in the people’s voice only a great roar of 
discontent, or the mutterings of the misguided mass. 
But he who has understanding will hear the “still, 
small voice,” which speaks the will of God. 

The statesmen in every age who have accom- 
plished the things which have produced the greatest 
good for all the people, got their inspiration be- 
cause they kept close to the masses. Rarely 
does the vision come to the man who spends all 
of his time in the seclusion of the study. His 
touch on life is so slight, and his understanding of 
the needs of men so inadequate, that his outlook 
extends only to the limits of his own life and his 
Own narrow experience. It is only as a man comes 
into contact with others that his own life becomes 
larger and fuller, and it is out of this fullness that 
he is enabled to speak concerning the greater prob- 
lems of life. 

No class of men have a broader experience than 
the “common people’—no class knows quite so well 
what it means to toil and to suffer and to sacrifice. 
None have higher aspirations and none exhibit 
deeper consecration. It is because of this that God 
speaks through them, 

Sometimes their expression of God’s will is crude. 
Sometimes it comes as a shock to men who have 
become accustomed to things as they are, who, quite 
satisfied with present conditions, are unwilling to be 
made uncomfortable by a change which may mean 
a readjustment in their method of living and in 
their way of doing business. But to stand in the 
way of progress is futile. It may be that it is neces- 
sary to oppose certain features—man-made and man- 
inspired—which have crept into the plans which 
the people present, but back of them all and beneath 
them all will be found the hand of God. 

This has been proven in history. In every great 
fight for the right and for progress, the leisured 
classes, the so-called upper classes, have been on 
the wrong side of the battle-field. The common 
people—the men of uncommon sense—to these the 
world owes a debt of gratitude. 

If you would hear the voice of God, keep close to 
the people. 

———~<Q—___ 


FROM OCTOBER CONSULAR REPORTS. 

In the efforts to assist laboring classes in Ger- 
many, in addition to the $174,000,000 that was paid 
according to law for workingmen’s insurance, sick 
fund, and the like, in the two decades from 1885 to 
1905, the German employers went beyond the legal 
requirements and provided all manner of philan- 
thropic organizations for the benefit of their em- 
ployees. 

Minor effects are not taken into consideration 
here. It would practically be impossible to detail 
their great number and diversity, but the larger 
classes of donations may be mentioned. 

In the year 1898, over $6,426,000 was expended by 
employers in Germany for the direct aid of their 
employees. In 1900, about $14,399,000; in 1902, 
$19,873,000; in 1904 the pecuniary help dropped to 
about $17,347,000; but in 1905, the last year for which 
the statistics have been compiled, the total increased 
to over $27,608,000. 

A third of the total, which amounted to $131,280,- 
711 from 1898 to 1905, inclusive, was contributed 
by stock companies. 

More than two-thirds of this sum was given as 
voluntary contributions by private firms and individu- 
als. 

The chief items of the amounts paid in 1905 were 
as follows: Pensions, $4,052,325; premiums and 
shares in profits, $2,596,730; general improvements 
of workmen, not specified, $9,102,279; co-operative 
purposes, $533,241; homes for the aged, $861,996; 
aid to sick, wounded, and convalescent, $1,157,736; 
dwellings and lodgings, $2,275,562; educational pur- 
poses, $508,996; social and club purposes, $665,156; 
pecuniary help in general, $367,739. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held November 20, 1908. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m., President 
Sweeney in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

CREDENTIALS—Musicians, James Green, vice Harry 


Menke. Molders, H. Baker, vice Thos. H. Dowd. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers, E. E. Currie, vice H. 
Adams. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From the Hibernia 


Bank, returning thanks to Council for the assistance 
rendered in passing Constitutional Amendment, No. 
31. From the Equal Suffrage Association, extend- 
ing invitation to their annual banquet. Referred to 
Executive ‘Committee—From the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, No. 68, charging Web Press- 
emn’s Union, No. 4, with discriminating against one 
of their membeys in the Bulletin press room. From 
the firm of Harney & Gallagher, stating that they 
find it impossible to close their store at 6 o'clock, 
in accordance with the rules of the Retail Clerks’ 
Association, and remain in business. Referred to 
Label Committee—From the Louisville Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 10, informing the Council that the 
Wine and Spirit Bulletin of Louisville is unfair to 
organized labor, as the paper is printed in an unfair 
establishment. Referred to Lasor CLARIoN—From 
the Secretary of the Jewelry Workers’ Union of 
Seattle, stating conditions existing in that city re- 
garding their organization, and ask that certain facts 
be published in San Francisco papers. Referred to 
Special Organizer Walsh—Communication from 
Henry B. Schindler & Co., denying the statement 
of the delegate from Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
Union that they were employing Japanese in their 
blacksmith shop. 

The following resolution was submitted by Dele- 
gate J. M. Scott: 

“WHEREAS, It is believed the high initiation fees 
of some unions are retarding the numerical growth 
and weakening the labor movement of this city; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Council strongly urges and 
advises all unions affiliated with it to place their 
initiation fee at a figure that will not be prohibitive, 
so that any man who wishes to become a unionist 
may do so without hardship to himself.” 

Moved that the resolution be adopted. Amended 
that a committee of seven be appointed to make an 
investigation as to whether the initiation fees of any 
of the several organizations of this Council are pro- 
hibitive. After considerable debate the previous 
question was called for; carried. A vote being 
taken on the proposition, the amendment was lost 
and the resolution was adopted. 

Reports oF Untons— Milkers—Business poor; 
Guadaloupe Dairy still unfair; receiving assistance 
from Special Organizer J. O. Walsh. Stablemen— 
Have been successful in organizing the men in va- 
rious parts of the city; ask the assistance of Bro. 
Walsh. Steam Fitters—Business good; every man 
in the organization employed. Barber Shop Porters 
—Sutro Baths still unfair; ask for moral assistance 
of the delegates and members of affiliated unions to 
help them in this fight. Machinists—Called the at- 
tention of the Council to the fact that a firm in 
Denver has had agents soliciting ads for a souvenir 
for their next convertion and stating that the solici- 
tors are misrepresenting the facts in order to get 
advertisements for this publication, and warns local 
unions to pay no attention to any credentials other 
than those issued by Machinists’ Lodge, No. 68. 

Executive ComMMitTEE—Communication from the 
Metal Polishers’ Union of Detroit, Mich., asking the 
assistance of the Council to unionize the Art Stove 
Co. of that city, was referred to the Secretary and 
Special Organizer Walsh. Communication from 
Havana, Cuba, was referred to the Secretary for 
translation. ; 

Special Organizer Walsh made a report of his 
efforts to organize the Wool Sorters and Graders; 
also of his efforts to get the Paste Makers together. 
Report of committee received as progressive. 


OrGANIZING CoMMITTEE—Special Organizer Walsh 
reported of his efforts to organize the Garment 
Workers, Bootblacks, and Bartenders of Oakland. 
Report received as progressive. 

SpeciAL Orver oF Business—Dr. Henry M. Sher- 
man, representing the Society for the Prevention and 
Study of Tuberculosis, was granted the privilege of 
the floor, and delivered a very interesting lecture 
regarding the dangers that beset the workers in 
factories and shops; also advised delegates of the 
Council to take certain precautions while at work, 
and also at home. By charts he illustrated the death 
rate among the various trades and callings from 
tuberculosis. 

At the conclusion of Dr. 
was 


Sherman’s remarks it 
moved and seconded that he be tendered a 
rising vote of thanks for his valuable and interest- 
ing lecture. Motion carried. 

AvpitING CoMMITTEE—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Recerpts—Barber Shop Porters, $2; Retail De- 
livery Drivers, $4; Cigarmakers, $6; Boot and Shoe 
Workers, $6; Stage Employees, $4; Broom Makers, 
$2; Steam Fitters, $4; Gas Workers. $10; Cemetery 
Employees, $4; Boat Builders, $2; Brewery Work- 
men, $16; Beer Bottlers, $12; Milkers, $4; Bakers, 
$14; Leather Workers, $2; Tailors, $6. Total $98. 

[E-xpENsES—Secretary, $30; office postage, $3; tele- 
gram to Denver, $1.30; stenographer, $20; Call, 75 
cents; Daily News, 25 cents; Allen’s Press Clipping 
Bureau, $5; Brown & Power, stationery, 75 cents. 
Total, $61.05. 

Adjourned at 10:35 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 

Joun I. Notan, Secretary pro tem. 
eg 
LECTURES ON WHITE PLAGUE. 

A series of lectures on the white plague has just 
been announced by the San Francisco Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The 
course was begun with a lecture by Dr. F. M. Pot- 
tenger. Others in the course are as follows: 
“The Need for Legislation and Its Scope in the 
Fight Against Tuberculosis.” Dr. William Fitch 
Cheney, December 10, 1908; “The Menace of Tuber- 
culosis for Infant and Child,” Dr. Langley Porter, 
date in January to be announced; “The Economic 
Side of the Tuberculosis Problem,’ Dr. George H. 
Evans; date in February to be announced; “Tuber- 
culosis a World Power,” Dr. Harry M. Sherman, 
date in March to be announced. 

These lectures will be given in the hall of the 
California Club, 1750 Clay street, at 8:30 p. m., on 
the dates mentioned and to be announced later. 

A cordial invitation is extended the general public 
by the association. 


GOLDEN GATE 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels attached 


for silverware and picture premiums. Office 
26 Mint Avenue, San Francisco. 
RACTICAL “"" 
THE LABOR 
CLARION 


RINTING 


Banners and Lapel Buttons a Specialty 


Walter N. Brunt Co. 
391 Jessie St. at Fifth 


PHONE KEARNY 1966 OPPOSITE U.S. MINT 


RICES RIGHT 
ROMPT DELIVERY 


DidItEver 


Occur to You? 


that no two men are alike in build, so 
how can ready-to-wear clothes fit you, 
when the man who makes them neve; 
saw you. 


A suit made in our shops will fit you 
perfectly because it is made especially 
to your measure and for no one else. [{ 
your figure demands it we will add those 
touches that remedy any defect—we per- 
sonally supervise all the work done in 
our shops. 


We have just received a large invoice 
of black and blue suitings. Come in and 
look them over. 


McDonald & Collett 


TWO STORES 


741 Market St. 2184-86 Mission St. 


Opp, Grant Ave, Near 18th St, 


Ellis Street, near 


Orpheum Fillmore 


Absolutely Class A. Theatre Building 
the Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


Phone WEST 6000. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


LANE AND BROTHER, in their Daring 
t; FELICE MORRIS & CO., in “The Old, 
AND LAURENCE; HAPPY 
Last week of HALL MecALLIS- 
TER & CO., in “The Girl of the Times;” RAY- 
MOND AND CAVERLY; THE FOUR ORANS; NEW 
ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last week THE 
NAKED TRUTH, an Original Comic Opera with 
George W. Leslie and a dozen Merry Makers. 


For 


CASTEL 
Cc i 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats $1.00 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays, 
10, 25, 50¢. 


~ SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 
Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 
Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


Winchester Hotel 
76 Third Street 


Near Market 


SAME LOCATION AND PRICES AS FORMERLY. 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 2210 
500 SINGLE & FAMILY ROOMS 


Single Rooms - - - - 50c and up per day. 
Single Rooms - - $3.00 and up per week. 
Family Rooms - - - 75c and up per day. 
Family Rooms, $4.00 to $8.00 per week. 


FREE BUS AND HAND BAGGAGE TO AND FROM 
THE HOTEL. 

ALL MARKET AND THIRD STREET CARS RUN BY 
THE HOTEL. 


ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, ALAMEDA 
COUNTY. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
November 23, 1908. 
\iceting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by President 
\Villiam Spooner. Minutes of the last meeting were 
' and approved. 


CeepeNTIALS—Shoe Workers’ Union, Local No. 
324, \. F. Goodwin and T. A. Donovan. Delegates 
elecicd and obligated. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—From International Typo- 


erapaical Union of Hartford, Conn., giving a list of 


insurance companies having their printing done in ; 


r shops, as follows: Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford Steam Boiler 
and inspection Co., Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
t Insurance Co., Hartford County Insurance 
Co, Hartford Fire Insurance Co., National Fire 
vance Co., Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Secitish Union and National Insurance Co., Aetna 
j-mnity Co., Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co, and Connectieut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
requesting members to call these non-union con- 
ms to the attention of local insurance agents. 
Request complied with and list ordered posted on 
blackboard in hall. From Typographical Union No. 
li, of Louisville, Ky., giving notice that the Wine 
aid Spirit Bulletin is published in an unfair shop, 
and requesting all friends to act accordingly; filed. 
From the Green Duck Engraving Co. of Chicago, 
ertising union-made badges, etc.; filed. From 
Will J. French, acknowledging subscription to the 
|.\or CLarion for 40 copies, and requesting affili- 


ated 
their unions, of interest to the labor world; filed. 
liom the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of Boston, 
Mass., explaining the methods of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. in securing, a reduction in the cost of 
lubor in the making of their shoes, contrary to the 
agreement of the company with the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, and giving notice that hereafter 
the Douglas shoes would not bear the union stamp. 
Delegates requested to take notice. From the Town 
crk of Berkeley, appointing Tmesday evening, 
November 24th, as the time for hearing protests 
against granting certain franchises to the Southern 
Pacilic Railroad Co.; the matter was left in the 
hinds of the committee. 

Reports oF Unions—Ice Wagon Drivers—Re- 
ported that the Soda and Mineral Water Drivers 
had withdrawn from their union, and it would be 
necessary for the Council to indorse their applica- 
tion for a new charter. The Council indorsed the 
application, and the Secretary was instructed to 
notify the Secretary of the Teamsters’ International. 
The Butchers gave notice that the California Co- 
operative Meat Co.’s shops were the only ones that 
had signed their agreement so far, but expect three 
or four others. Beckers’ shops are still on the unfair 
list. 

Com mitTEES—The Labor Temple Committee asked 
for the dates of meetings of unions, so that they 
could visit and lay the Temple proposition properly 
before them. Bros, Manning, Andrews, Thompson 
ind Rogers were appointed to act with the Progress 
Club in the water front matter, relative to the giv- 
"Ng away of the so-called “white meat” portion to 
he Southern Pacific Co. 

Recerpts—Bakers, $27; Box Makers, $7; Butchers, 
$11; Boot and Shoe Workers, $4; Beer Drivers, $4; 
otal, $53. 

-XPENSES—Business Agent, $30; janitor, $14; 
State Federation of Labor, $1; express, $1; Ameri- 
cin Federation of Labor ‘dues, $6; chairs, $9; office 
upplies, $4.25. Total $65.25. 

\djourned at 9:40 p. m. 

F. C. Josryn, Recording Secretary. 
—————EE EE 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, NO. 18, 

"he next meeting of Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 18, 
' Typographical Union, No. 21, will be held on 
Monday, December 14th. Nominations of officers 
‘ok place last Monday, and will be open for the 

xt two meetings. The names of those nominated 
’ far will appear next week. 


unions to send him news items concerning | 
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OAKLAND’S RECEPTION TO REV. BROWN 

Last Tuesday night the banquet and reception to 
the Rev. C. R. Brown of the First Congregational 
Church, was held in the Home Club, East Oakland. 
There was a good attendance of men and women 
representing diverse interests in the community—all 
anxious to welcome Dr. Brown on his return from 
his six months’ vacation. 

Mayor Frank K. Mott told of the civic worth of 
the guest of the evening, and J. W. Smart’s tribute 
to Dr. Brown's work for organized labor was elo- 
quent indeed. Mr. Smart was selected to represent 
the unions of Oakland. In and out of season the 
clergyman has responded to the call of the workers, 
and his aid has proved of valuable assistance. He 
is very rarely absent from his seat as fraternal 
delegate to the Central Labor Council of Oakland. 

The Lazor Crarton joins cross-bay friends in the 
home welcome to Dr. Brown. 
pe ee 

TRADE UNIONS AND SCHOOLS. 

By a vote of eleven to one the Trades Congress 
recently held in Nottingham, England, carried by a 
large majority a resolution in favor of a national 
system of education under full popular control free 
and secular from the primary school to the univer- 
sity; the state maintenance of school children, and 
scientific physical training with skilled medical at- 
tendance for children requiring it. The representa- 
tives of 1,433,000 trade unionists voted for the reso- 
lution and the delegates of 131,000 against. 

————— ee 

Thirteen labor laws were enacted by the Oklahoma 
legislature that were championed by the joint labor 
comunittee. 


HUMBOLDT MEN No, 2 


Did you ever notice on Saturday evening 
between 6 and 8 o’clock the busy throng enter- 
ing and leaving this bank? 


These are Humboldt men; they save a por- 
tion of their wages or profits each week. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


You can open a savings account with one dollar. 
Interest paid on savings accounts. 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 
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E wish to announce the ar- 
rival of an entirely new 
selection of Woolens for 
and Overcoatings. 
Black Serges and Black Un- 
finished Worsteds at $35.00 are 
exceptional good values, as these 
Woolens are absolutely fast colors. 


Suitings 


It gives pleasure to state 
that every garment is made by 
skilled tailors, cut on stylish and 
artistic lines that command the 
admiration of our customers. 
Your inquiries we solicit. Your 
patronage we appreciate. 


McMahon & Keyer 


Incorporated 


Che Tailors 


892-894 Han Ness Avenue 


Suits to order $30 up 
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AMONG THE UNIONS. 

Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union, No. 24, at the 
meeting held last Saturday night, considered a prop- 
osition to provide out-of-work benefits for members. 
The question will be disposed of at the December 
meeting. The sum of $25 was donated to the strikers 
on the Denver and Rio Grande system. Frederick 
Seitz was elected trustee, and Marcel Wille was 
chosen as a delegate to the Labor Council. 

* * * 

The hackmen have nominated officers. The elec- 
tion will take place on Thursday evening, December 
3d. Efforts to induce a call for the button are prov- 
ing successful, and the organization is slowly gain- 
ing ground. 

* * * 

On the occasion of the visit to this city of Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer Max Morris of the 
Association of Retail Clerks next month, the several 
organizations of retail clerks will call a mass meet- 
ing, to which clerks not members of the local asso- 
ciations will be invited. The visiting official will 
address that meeting. It will be held on Sunday, 
December 6th, in the large hall at 343 Van Ness 
avenue. In the morning there will be a session of 
the State Council of Clerks, and in the evening a 
reception to Max Morris. The arrangements are 
in the hands of an energetic committee and it is 
expected that the International officer’s visit will 
strengthen the unions of clerks. Mr. Morris is one 
of the vice-presidents of the A. F. of L. 

* * * 


The pressmen of San Francisco are preparing for 
International President George L. Berry’s visit next 
week. The Web Pressmen’s Union nominated can- 
didates for officers last Monday evening. The elec- 
tion will take place at the December meeting and the 
installation at the January meeting. 

ee ie 

The ball given in Saratoga Hall last Saturday 
night by local No. 28 of the Upholsterers’ Union 
was a very enjoyable function, which was, despite 
the unfavorable condition of the weather, attended 
by a large number of persons. There was an order 
of 22 dances, with two extras, under the direction 
of James McCoy, floor manager, assisted by a dele- 
gation of his fellow-unionists. 

* * x 

E. H. Misner of the machinists calls attention to 
two men who are soliciting advertisements for a 
program for a convention of the International Ma- 
chinists’ Union. Mr. Misner states these men have 
no authority to represent the machinists, and mer- 
chants have been warned accordingly. 

* * * 

Charles T. Schuppert is improving each day. 
While he is still in the German Hospital, and 
paralysis is always a serious affliction, yet the pa- 
tient is up, and his friends will be glad to hear that 
he expects soon to leave the hospital. 

* ok * 

The bartenders met last Monday evening. A com- 
mittee was appointed to visit a sick member. Seven 
men were admitted, and ten applications received. 

ee 

Grand Trustee Morris Kelly of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers, who is visiting this city, was entertained at the 
meeting of Local No. 25 on Monday evening. John 
Murphy, seventh vice-president of the International 
Brotherhood, arrived here Saturday, and is now 
visiting the Oakland union. 

x ok xk 

The recent convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers decided to allow its members $7 
per day, without expenses, during the convention. 
The convention cost the brotherhood $75,000 per 
day or $14 per minute for every working day. 

* * x 


The machinists gave their twenty-fourth anniver- 
sary ball last Saturday evening. Unfortunately, the 
heavy fall of rain affected the attendance, but there 
was an excellent representation of members, and all 
present voted that they had the proverbial “good 


_ number of employees. 


time.” The programs were very much admired. On 
its way to the twenty-fifth anniversary, the Machin- 
ists’ Union starts out with a well-equipped organ- 
ization, and has the best wishes of its fellow-bodies 
in the labor world. 

* * * 

Following are the officers elected by the Janitors’ 
Union last Monday night: President, C. M. Erickson; 
vice-president, F. Timmermann; financial secretary, 
Betcher Stowe; recording secretary, F. J. Spencer; 
guide, F. R. Carter; trustees—H. Cullo, H. Brock- 
owski, D. C. Dugan; delegates to the San Francisco 
Tabor Council—O. M. Erickson, Charles Shuttle- 
worth; delegates to the Asiatic Exclusion League, J. 
R. Matheson, T. R. Meyer. 

* ok x 

On Saturday evening, December 5th, the steam 
laundry workers will give a ball in the Garden Rink 
on Mission street, near Sixteenth. The cost to gen- 
tlemen is 50 cents—ladies free. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made for an enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment. 

x o£ * 

Andrew J. Gallagher, secretary of the Labor 
Council, returned from the Denver Convention oi 
the A. F. of L. last Tuesday night. 

* * * 

It looks as though there will be no hitch in the 
agreement between employers and employees in the 
iron industry. Next week the first reduction is due 
—the workday will then be eight and three-quarters 
hours. In 1910 the eight-hour day will come to 
those concerned, and the agreement will undoubtedly 
affect the iron workers of the East, sooner or later. 

* * * 

Representatives of the sailors, the Alaskan fisher- 
men, and the marine firemen, cooks and stewards left 
for New Orleans last Wednesday evening. Their 
convention will open next Monday. 

* * * 

With delegates from the Asiatic Exclusion League 
and the anti-Japanese Laundry League of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and San Mateo and Santa Clara 
counties, a big meeting was held in San Mateo last 
Saturday night under the auspices of the Peninsula 
anti-Japanese Laundry League for discussion and 
explanation of the objects of the laundry associa- 
tions. Practically every laundry owner anad opera- 
tor in the peninsula and the Santa Clara valley was 
represented at the meeting, in addition to a large 
A banquet followed the bus- 
iness of the convention. 


x *k x 
The cooks have nominated officers for the coming 
term. The election will be held on December 26th. 
i : 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 
The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 


Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council 
Members of labor uiions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
Bekin Van and Storage Company. 
Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 
Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal 
Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Ave. 
Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 
Guadaloupe Dairy. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 
Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore Street. 
McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Co., 927 Market. 
Moraghan Oyster Company. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 
Steigler Bros., 711-713 Market street, tailors. 
Sutro Baths. 
Terminus Barber Shop, 16 Market Street. 
United Cigar Stores. 
—__—_@——____ 
Latest Millinery for Men just in. 
Tom Dillon, 712 Market, opp. Call Bldg. 
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Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departme: 
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Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 


Quality—Bottled by 
Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St, S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


GFE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 


Buttons. The color for 
Dec. is Black on Yellow 


Lundstrom Hats 


Five Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
605 KEARNY ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 
Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


ASK FOR THE BEST —— 
2 FOR 25 CENTS CIGAR 


EL PRACTIMO 


UNION MADE 
HELLY @® DOAN, Manufacturers 


Sixteenth and Valencia Streets 


Established 1853 


«iy. 


Largest on Pacific Coast 


aT HOMAS PARISIAN 


DYEING ann 
CLBANING 
WORKS 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


1158 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
1348 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices Quick Delivery 
i 


Branches : 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic Process 
Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 


. PHONE US-—MARKET 1620 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
‘ there was any need to inform the public of the 
«sity for the trade union, the organizations of 
nen are the very best evidence. Those whose 
enabled unreasonable employers to impose upon 
n were forced to toil long hours for a very low 
rate, and the helplessness of their lot was 
nv tifest. Overtime was paid for at single rates, or 
. likely not paid for at all, and such an:advan- 
as the eight-hour workday was unknown. 
. have an instance of the benefits to be derived 
jr 9 unionism in the history of the laundry workers. 
y\, (r wages have been increased, hours reduced, 
the principle of collective bargaining firmly es- 
tal shed. It will not be long until the eight-hour 
dav will be in vogue, for an agreement has been 
res hed whereby a decrease of fifteen minutes will 
ti lace every few months. So the union is re- 
spovsible for a very great deal in improving the lot 
of ose who toil in laundries, and there isn’t a man 
or voman, in or out of a trade organization, who 
woold want to see a return to the old ante-union 
sy. om of conducting business. 
ce garment workers can also testify to the 
efi icy of combination. Their experience concern- 
ine the trade union is the same as that of other 
woouen who are wage-earners. Committees confer 
wit, the employers when differences arise, and there 
is « stability in commercial relations heretofore un- 
ki vn. 

1 the list must be added the waitresses, the 
bindery workers, and other organizations that can 
tel! of the union’s merit—the only supporter of 
women in the business field. The expression of 
pinion is unanimous. 

|he insistence of “equal pay for equal work” is a 
meritorious demand of the union. There is no good 
eison why there should be a different rate. Fre- 
quently women have to support others as well as 

inselves, and utter helplessness, too long, was the 
se of commercial indifference to the ethics. 

hus summarizing the advantages, it is necessary 
aid in the good work. The union label, card and 
tton stand for all described above. Therefore, 
should take the lesson home—make the applica- 

1 personal—and insist on products union-made, or 

ist by hiring those affiliated with the power of so 
much benefit to the working people and the com- 
munity in general. 


* ok ox 
Don't forget to shop early. One gets better re 
ults in the daytime. The light is to be preferred. 
(hose who serve us are not so tired. And remem- 

her the “call of the clerk” for a workday limited by 

‘le hour of six o’clock on weekdays, excepting Sat- 

urdays, when ten o'clock is the time set. Better still, 
hop early in the day. 

* * * 
llere is what Louis F. Post has to say in the 

Cincago Public about the election in Denver that at- 

iracted wide attention: 

“Judge Lindsey has been re-elected as judge of the 
sids’ court’ of Denver. This was in spite of the 
inited opposition of the bosses and the machines, 

id could not have been accomplished but for the 
‘tes of women. For the first time a definite case 
municipal house-cleaning, recognized by the women 
ters of Denver as such, was au tssue at the polls, 
id the women of Denver proved the value of 
man suffrage as a protector of the home. It was a 

sood day’s work to retain this sympathetic, intelli- 
nt and fearless judge in his place; but better still 
is the demonstration of woman’s function as a 
me-keeper in that larger home which we call the 
inicipality.” 

———-@a—_— 
SHocKING BrutaLity.—‘Club Women in Boston,” 
aid the head-line. “Dear, dear,” commented the 

car-sighted man, unable to read the context. “I 
ver would have thought it possible. Why, the 
'y worst we do in Philadelphia is to neglect to 

e ’em a seat.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
—@} —— vs 
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LABOR CLARION. 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG 
UNION STORE 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


This is the Label of the 
Journeymen 


Tailors’ Union 
OF AMERICA used on 
Custom-Made Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymep 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 2581 Mission St. 

Armstrong & Levy, 44 Eddy St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 937 Market Street. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

P. Gilligan, Mission St., at 20th. 

Dixon & McCrystle, 219 Kearny St. 

McDonald & Collett, 2184 Mission St. 

Broadway Tailors, 1753 O’Farrell St. 

Imperial Clothiers, 2696 Mission St. 

T. P. O'Dowd, 174 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore; 731 Van Ness Ave. 
and 771 Market St. 

W. F. Peters, 3040 Mission St. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th St. 

Jausatits & Kainen, 923 Buchanan St. 

Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 

Martin Bros., Humboldt Bank Building. 

Asher Bros., 1150 Market St. 

J. Dresner, 1188 McAllister St. 

Thos. J. Davis, 926 Market St. 

M. Weiner, 3005 16th St. 

Neuhaus & Co., 506 Market St. 

J. T. Ellsworth, 325 Bush St. 

H. Levy, 3027 16th St. 

Peterson & Harrison, 2756 Mission St. 

J. J. Sword, 3013 24th St. 

S. ones, 2873 16th St. 

Cc. L. Braun, 303 Noe St.. 

Ryan Bros., 2469 Mission St. 


EAGLESON CO. 


PACIFIC SHIRT CO. 
% WILSON CO. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock-Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore St. near O’Farrell St. 
1158 Market St. near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento. 


Every Woman in San Fran- 
cisco KNOWS or SHOULD 
KNOW that the :: ss: 


Greater 


San Francisco 
Cloak Co. 


CONSTANTLY OFFERS 


Bigger Values in 


Women's Apparel 


Than any other Establishment of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast 


...Watch Windows for Bargains... 


Greater San Francisco Cloak Co. 


AT MARKET and TAYLOR ONLY 


Demand the Union Label on Articles 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital ................... $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ........ $1,453,983.62 
Deposits, June 30, 1908.............. $34,474,554.23 
Total, Assets 2.05... ccccccc cc ck tees pos $37 ,055,263.31 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells, Fargo & Co's. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. and Saturday ev- 
enings from 7 o'clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. for 
receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, 
President, Daniel Meyer; 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Street. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
Second Vice-President, 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


UNION 


Factory No. 


Shoe Trade. 


246 SUMMER STREET. 


The Union Stam 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of Convict, 
Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


p stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
| I Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
teen 


“eer 


ALLIED PRINTING Peis COUNCIL. 
*Linotype machines. 

tMonotype machines. 

tSimplex machines. 
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Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
American Printing Co., 88 First. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 
Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166-168 Valen- 


cia. 
& 320 McAllister. 


Banister Oster, 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 
120 Church. 


Bartow, J. S. 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & pte iE 518% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern avenue. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Budd Printer, 758 Howard. 
*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

*Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 
Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

{Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen's Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

*Donaldson, C. G., 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

*Examiner. The, Folsom and Spear. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, First and Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

*Globe, Evening, Battery and Commercial. 

Globe Press, 3540 Twenty-fourth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 


Battery and 


Gregory, E. L,. 245 Drumm. 
Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 
Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 


*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

tHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

International Press, 568 Capp. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lanson, Paul, 732 Broadway. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

Lauray, Julian, 1310 Stockton. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 130 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey & McMahon, cor. Brady & W. Mission. 

Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

MeNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 5382 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips. Wm., 712 Sansome. 

*Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S._J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

pe Francisco Newspaper Union 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

*Shaniey Co., The. 6 Ritch. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co. 489 Turk. 


LABOR CLARION. 


(192) Sunset Press, 3373 Mission. 

(49) Stockwitz Printing pa 1118 Turk. 

(63) Telegraph Press, 66 Tu 

(149) ee Printing Co., 3410 Nineteenth, at Mis- 
sion. 

(187) *Town Talk, 88 First. 

(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

(177) United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

(85 ) Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 

(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 

(33) *Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

(35) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 

(161) Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 

(34) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

(189) *Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 

(112) Wolff. Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
) Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
) Crocker Co., H. S., 280-240 Brannan. 
) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
) Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
) McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
} Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
) 
) 
) 
yi 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Mayle & Osterloh, 293 Gough. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Schwabacher- Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, 
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Fred., 1250 Hayes. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


(52) Attwood-Hinkins Co., 547 Montgomery. 

(27) Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

(31) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

(37) Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 

(36) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

(30) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 

and Battery. 

(29) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

(28) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

(44) Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Frent. 

(38) Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 

Battery. 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 


MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 
NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 787 Mar- 
ket street, Room 122. Business Agent George A. 
Tracy and Secretary T. P. Garrity may be ad- 
dressed as above. 


Demand union-label cigars and tobacco. 


ovEnAtte 


Neustadter Bros. 
SAN FRANCISC NEW YORK PORTL AND 


See the Dog? 
Is He a Tough Dog? 


HE IS 


So are the 


OVERALLS 


He Represents 


Don’t take our word for it, but 
buy a pair. 


They will 


MAKE GOOD 


BOss* OF THE OAD 


a 


OVERALLS 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 


To accommodate depositors residing 
in the Mission, a branch of The 
German Savings and Loan Society 
of 526 California Street, for the re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits, is 


located at 


2572 MISSION STREET 
between 21st and 22d Streets. 


OFFICE HOURS 


Saturdays from - 


10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
10 A. M. to 12 M. 


Saturday Evenings from 6.30 P. M. to 8 P.M. for receipt of deposits only 
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DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 
p.m. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call 
of chairman. Headquarters phone, Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker)—No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 39 Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headquarters, room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet tst and 3d Wednesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Tuesdays, 1180 Kentucky. 

Boiler Makers’ No. 25—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall, 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays. 1520 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Sheet Metal Workers Hall, 224 Guerrero. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th St. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 34d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st and 
3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesday, 1688 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Cemetery Employes—1st and 34 Wednesdays, Wolf's 
Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Secy., 1684 
West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Mondays. Head- 
quarters, Grove and Franklin Streets. 

Garment Workers, No. 13i1—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st. and 3d 
Wednesday. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday, 9 Dp. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, McNamara 
Hall, 14th, bet..Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

He Weeon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton, 

Janitors—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th, 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machinists No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842° Fulton. 

Machine Hands—ist and 3d Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Mailers—Labor Bureau Ass’n Hall, 677 McAllister 
4th Monday. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders 'Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Avenue. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sunday, 441 Broadway. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Steuart. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 34 Ellis. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2nd Wednesdays, 
Labor Couiicil, 316 14th; headqurs., 34 Ellis. 

Rammermen—1st Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 4832—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 348 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 397 Franklin. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—i1st and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
2d and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; 
headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Stereotypers and Blectrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 114 Dwight 
street. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 
Woodman’s Hall, 17th st., bet. Mission and Valen- 
cia. Headquarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesday and 2d 
Sunday, 316 14th. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 
day. 

Telephone Operators—Headquarters Labor Temple. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secretary. Meet last Sunday of 
month, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Asst’s—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
431 Duboce avenue. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 Pp. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 
Octavia and Laguna. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple 316 14th 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wea- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


—————_@—____—_- 
FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’' Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 


. of the union respecting hours and wages and also 


use the label of the Milkers’ Union: 


Central Milk Company, Twenty-first and Folsom. 
J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 
Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 
Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 
Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon ave. 
C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 
New _ Boss Dairy, Jos.Kensel, Six Mile House. 
Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver ave. 
People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 
American Dairy, 515 Charter Oak st., Louis Kahn. 
Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission streets, 
John Brannen. 
A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the Labor Clarion. 


———_ e—_—_______ 


STORES FAIR TO RETAIL CLERKS. 


Retail Clerks’ Union, No. 432, publishes the fol- 
lowing list of stores as fair to that organization: 

Carroll & Tilton, 1440 Fillmore. 

8S. N. Wood & Co., Ellis and Fillmore; Fourth and 
Market; Market, opposite Third. 

Raphaels, Geary and Fillmore. 

Frank Bros., 1344 Fillmore. 

Pragers, Jones and Market. 

Summerfield & Haines, Seventh and Market. 

Hansen & Elrick, 1105 Fillmore; 781 Market; 
California and Montgomery. 

Wallenstein & Frost, 824 Market. 

Charles Lyons, 751 Market; 731 Van Ness Ave.; 
1432 Fillmore. 

A. Golding, 9-11 Fourth. 

Tom Dillon, 712 Market. 

Harney & Gallagher, 2309 Mission. 

McMahon & Keyer, Ellis and Van Ness. 

Newman Furniture House, 18th and Mission. 

Pickett & Atterbury, 92 Third. 

J. J. Gildea & Co., 730 Market Street. 

Olympic Arms Co., Golden Gate Ave and Van 
Ness Ave. 

Cc. H. Brown & Co., Sixteenth and Mission. 

Brunton & Adams, 98 Third. 

Clarion Furnishing Co., 1306 Fillmore street. 

Scotch Plaid Tailoring Co., 340 Kearny street. 


FAIR LISTS 
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LABUR CLARION. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE © 
UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight St. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held November 24, President C. H. Cas- 
sasa presiding, Messrs. W. E. Wagner and J. Sten- 
gele were reinstated to membership in good stand- 
ing. Subsequently the submitted resignation from 
membership of Mr. W. E. Wagner was accepted. 

Messrs. G. B. McPherson, of Local No. 184, Ev- 
erett, and J. Wenn, of Local No. 263, Bakersfield, 
have resigned through withdrawal of transfer cards. 

Dues for the 4th quarter of 1908 ($1.50) are now 
due and payable to the Fin@ncial Secretary, Mr. 
A. S. Morey, No. 68 Haight street. There are no 
death assessments to be paid this quarter. The dues 
of the 4th quarter will become delinquent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1909, and such members as have at various 
times in the past figured in the local’s suspension 
list, are particularly urged to take time by the fore- 
lock on this occasion. ; 

It is with considerable satisfaction that the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the November issue of the 
International Musician is herewith re-printed. It 
states authoritatively the position of the American 
Federation of Musicians toward a matter of con- 
stant complaint—the employment of so-called “juven- 
ile bands,” and may be regarded as embodying the 
last word in the argument advanced against the use 
of the services of such organizations of non-mem- 
bers. Any member of Local No. 6 who may have 
occasion to discuss the question of the employment of 
“juvenile” combinations, would do well to invite at- 
tention to the following open letter from the pen of 
Owen Miller, General Secretary of the A. F. of M.: 
“AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PUBLIC OF ST. LOUIS ON THE 

EVILS OF THE ‘JUVENILE BAND.’ 
“St. Louts. Mo., September 10, 1908. 

“Musicians are the barometer of the social system. 
Whenever hard times comes on, the first thing that 
people economize in is amusements, and as people 
cannot very well be amused without music, musicians 
are the first to suffer from the hard times and the 
last to get the benefits of good times, because when 
people once get into the habit of economizing on 
going to places of amusement they are apt to make 
it a permanent habit. None have suffered more on 
account of the stringency than the professional mu- 
sicians, and many of our people today are just 
barely existing. Therefore, I would like to call the 
people’s attention to the many needless abuses that 
musicians suffer from, that make their lot even 
harder than it is. 

“We have in the city of St. Louis several insti- 
tutions, maintained ostensibly for the purpose of 
taking care of boys and giving them some oppor- 
tunity for education. Invariably these institutions 
form a boy’s band, employ an instructor, and just as 
soon as they teach these little children to toot a 
few tunes, so that they may be recognized, they at 
once farm them out in the competitive field with 
adult musicians. In most cases this may be done 
thoughtlessly, not knowing how much harm they 
are doing professional musicians, who have wives and 
families to support. 

“Tn addition to these institutions, there are a num- 
ber of speculators, who recognize that they can pro- 
hably make some graft out of this system. They or- 
ganize juvenile bands, teach them to play a few 
pieces, farm them out for whatever they can get. and 
pocket the entire amount received, crediting it to 
tuition fees. 

“Only a short time ago I was shown a letter to 
one of the most prominent men in the city, asking 
him to use his influence with the Mayor and the 
Park Commissioner to get a lot of little children, 
who are under the patronage of a prelate, a series 
of park concerts. 

“About a week ago a great department house. 
that depends upon public patronage, announced their 
intention of opening the school season with a chil- 
dren’s carnival, through which they would advertise 
children’s goods, and they proposed to employ for 
that purpose one of these juvenile bands. 

“The great trouble is that people can not measure 


our cloth with the same yardstick they measure their 
own. They do not seem to understand that music is 
an occupation that is entitled to any protection or 
respect. A youth studying law would not be allowed 
to go into court and practice; a student in a medical 
college would not be allowed to hang out a shingle 
and practice medicine before he had passed the re- 
quired examinations; a theological student would not 
be allowed to enter a pulpit until he had been prop- 
erly ordained; an apprentice would not be allowed 
to work at a trade until competent; but everybody 
seems to think that it is real cute to have little child- 
ren imitate musicians and enter the competitive field 
against them. These children can not play music, 
because they are not physically able to do so, but 
the novelty of seeing little children doing what is 
hard work for a man to do, and more particularly 
the inducement of the cheaper rates at which they 
can employ them, is what causes recognition. 

“There is no form of child labor more obnoxious 
than this. We have seven hundred men in our or- 
ganization. Out of this seven hundred there are at 
least two hundred and fifty that are physically un- 
able to make a parade on the streets. Yet it is 
nothing uncommon to see these little tots attempt- 
ing this arduous task. No human being can do 
harder work than a musician is expected to do in 
a parade. While playing he assumes an unnatural 
position, uses his lungs for the double purpose of 
filling his instrument and breathing, and only the 
strongest men can go through the ordeal. 

“Another and more serious phase of the question 
is that these little children are taken to excursions, 
picnics and balls, and are kept out wnseasonable 
hours, when they ought to be in bed. They hear 
and see things little children should not hear and 
see; they are frequently tempted to smoke and 
drink; therefore, from the question of morality, such 
form of child labor ought to be prohibited. 

“We do not in the slightest degree object to chil- 
dren being taught the grandest of arts, but we object 
to them being used for profit, and in the manner 
that will prevent fathers of families from supporting 
them. Respectfully. “Owen MILLER. 
“President Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association.” 

Mr. Arthur M. Cohen, musical director of “The 
Naked Truth” Company, and a member of Local 
No, 310, New York City, is reported at the Orph- 
eum Theatre, this city, week of November 23. 


Pickett-Atterbury C0, 


92 THIRD STREET, Nr. Miss‘on 
Aronson Building 


Business j; 
Good 


One Year 
Down Town 


Men’s The kind that gives satisfacti: 
We personally see that every s::,; 


e 
Suits and is properly fitted—of course \, 
Overcoats have clerks and they all belony 


to the Union, but one of tho 


bosses looks over every suit 
sale, so you can’t go wrong-- 


we are just as particular as you 


Satisfaction 
or Your 
Money Back 


are because 


WE WANT BOOSTERS 


Suits, Overcoats & Cravenettes 


$10 to $30 


Less 
Money 
Better Goods 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 612 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 


The Central Trust Company 


Of California 


Chas. F. Leege, President B. G. Tognazzi, Manager 


CAPITAL PAID IN $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - - - $100,000.00 


Check Accounts Solicited 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4% per annum 


Market and Sansome Streets 
BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave. and 3039 Sixteenth St. 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


The importance of advocating the desirability of a permanent 
down-town shopping district cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
It means the centralization of the city’s business, and it will add 


much to the convenience of the Buying Public. 


The only way 


to bring this important change about is to encourage the down- 


town shopping movement. 


We have long since accepted Mar- 


ket Street as the natural retail center of the city, a fact best dem- 
onstrated by our immediate return to a location which at the 
time seemed almost hopeless. Nothing will assist more to build 
up the down town district than the patronage of the buying 
public—nothing will lend more to the prestige of San Francisco. 


SHOP D 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


